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it would " fill England with new hope for the future ".
This speech was, beyond doubt, one of his greatest debating
triumphs, as was shown by the fact that a substantial
majority registered their votes in favour of the Land Policy,
and that in an Oxford which was still nine-tenths Tory.
Nor has it ever been the custom at union debates for votes
to be given as a compliment to a visitor, however distin-
guished, unless he has succeeded in convincing the House of
the justice of his cause.   But the speech was something
better than a debating triumph: it was an appeal which
sank deep into the minds of the more earnest and politically-
minded undergraduates present; and its effects lingered*
The majority of the young men who heard it, and were
moved by it, as by the preaching of a crusader, died
prematurely in the War: had they lived, Lloyd George
might have seen the realisation of his dream of a Centre
Party composed of the flower of the Conservative and
Liberal youth of England.
When an account of Lloyd George's political activities
has been given, not much remains unsaid. For he was a
politician first, last, and all the time; and if a sponge were
to be drawn across the political side of his life, nothing
would be left to evoke the curiosity of the public. In
this respect -he differs from the vast majority of British
statesmen of the past fifty years. Gladstone, leaving his
politics on one side, had ample material wherewith to
furnish at least half a dozen professors, as well as an arch-
bishop* Rosebery wrote first-rate books, and was a big
figure on the turf, Morley was one of our leading men of
letters before he ever entered the House of Commons.
Bryce will be remembered by his brilliant contributions to
history and jurisprudence rather than by anything he
accomplished in the political field, except perhaps his
epoch-making mission as Ambassador to the United States.